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sufficient soluble matter for its nourishment; and the heat produced in
fermentation assists the germination of the seed and the growth of the
plant. After turnips, barley with grass seeds is sown; and the land having
been little exhausted by the turnip crop, affords the soluble parts of the
decomposing manure to the grain. The grasses, rye-grass, and clover,
remain, which derive a small part only of their organised matter from the
soil, and probably consume the gypsum in the manure which would be
useless to other crops: these plants likewise, by their large systems of
leaves, absorb a considerable quantity of nourishment from the atmos-
phere; and when ploughed in at the end of two years, the decay of their
roots and leaves affords manure for the wheat crop ; and at this period of
the course, the \voody fibre of the farm-yard manure which contains the
phosphate of lime and the other difficultly soluble parts, is broken down:
and as soon as the most exhausting crop is taken, recent manure is again
applied:

Mr Gregg, whose very enlightened system of cultivation has been pub-
lished by the Board of Agriculture, and who has the merit of first adopt-
ing a plan similar to Mr Coke's upon strong clays, suffers the ground after
barley to remain at rest for two years in grass; sows peas and beans on
the leys ; ploughs in the pea or bean stubble for wheat; and in some
instances, follows his wheat crops by a course of winter tares and winter
barley, which is eat off in the spring, before the land is sowed for turnips.
Peas and beans, in all instances, seem well adapted to prepare the
ground for wheat; and in some rich lands, as in the alluvial soil of the
Parret, mentioned in the fourth Lecture, and at the foot of the South
Downs in Sussex, they are raised in alternate crops for years together.
Peas and beans contain, as appears from the analyses in the third Lecture,
a small quantity of a matter analogous to albumen; but it seems that the
azote, which forms a constituent part of this matter, is derived from the
atmosphere. The dry bean leaf, when burnt, yields a smell approaching
to that of decomposing animal matter; and in its decay in the soil, may
furnish principles capable of becoming a part of the gluten in wheat.

Though the general composition of plants is very analogous, yet the
specific difference in the products of many of them, and the facts stated
in the last Lecture, prove that they must derive different materials from
the soil; and though the vegetables having the smallest systems of leaves
will proportionably most exhaust the soil of common nutritive matter, yet
particular vegetables, when their produce is carried off, will require pecu-
liar principles to be supplied to the land in which they grow, Strawberries
and potatoes at first produce luxuriantly in virgin mould recently turned
.= up from pasture ; but in a few years they degenerate, and require a fresh
soil; and the organization of these plants is such, as to be constantly
producing the migration of their layers: thus the strawberry by its long
shoots is constantly endeavouring to occupy a new soil; and the fibrous
radicles of the potato produce-bulbs at a considerable distance from the
parent plant. Lands in a course of years often cease to afford good culti-
vated grasses; they become (as it is popularly said) tired of them; and
one of the probable reasons for this was stated in the last Lecture, *

The most remarkable instance of the powers of vegetables to exhaust
the soil of certain principles necessary to their growth is found in certain
funguses. Mushrooms are said never to rise in two successive seasons
on the same spot; and the production of the phenomena called fairy rings

* See note, page 163.